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who are permitted to make some small investments to prevent clamours in Europe. . . ."
In this way, the servants of the Company ruined the trade of the country, and by coercion and oppression established their monopoly.
Mr. Bolts has dealt with the situation in Bengal at great length in his book where the interested reader may pursue his investigations further.
This disposes of the first two items of what C. H. Peries in his Industrial History of Modern England, p. 10, calls "the plunder of India."
The third item, the income derived from districts in possession of the Company, may be stated in the words of Mr. Verelst, onetime Governor of Bengal:
"In the provinces of Burdwan and Midnapur, of which both the property and jurisdiction were ceded to the Company by Mir Kasim in the year 1760, those evils which necessarily flowed from the bad policy of the Moorish Government had in no sort decreased. On the contrary, a plan was adopted in 1762 productive of certain ruin to the province. The lands were let by public auction for the short term of three years. Men without fortune or character became bidders at the sale; and while some of the former farmers, unwilling to relinquish their habitations, exceeded perhaps the real value in their offers, those who had nothing to lose advanced yet further, wishing at all events to obtain an immediate possession. Thus numberless harpies were let loose to plunder, whom the spoil of a miserable people enabled to complete their first year's payment."21
The net amount remitted to England by the representatives of the East India Company on account of revenues, after defraying all the civil and military charges from 1765 to 1771 amounted to a little over four million pounds sterling. The total amounts raised totalled a little over thirteen million pounds. Most of what constituted civil and military charges also went to England in one shape 01* another.
The whole matter was clearly put by Burke in the report of the select committee of the House of Commons appointed later to enquire into the affairs of the East India Company.
"This new system of trade, carried on through the medium of power and public revenue, very soon produced its natural effects. The loudest complaints arose among the natives, and among all the foreigners who traded in Bengal. It must have unquestionably thrown the whole mercantile system of the coun-
21   View of the Rise of the English Government in Bengal, by-Harry Verelst, Esq., late Governor of Bengal; London, 1772;' p. 70